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THE MESSAGE OF MICAH 



REV. JOHN TAYLOR, Litt.D. 
Winchecombe, England 



Two men belonging to the goodly fellowship of the prophets 
helped forward the reformation which distinguished the reign of 
Hezekiah. As has so often happened, the coadjutors had little in 
common except their devotion to the same cause. The one, Isaiah, 
was of gentle birth and endowed with all the best qualities of scholar, 
poet, and statesman. Micah, on the other hand, was a plebeian, 
with no pretensions to literary distinction or far-reaching influence. 
His father's name was unknown to the scribes who added a super- 
scription to his prophecies. 1 He was a provincial, living in the village 
of Moresheth, a dependency of the Philistine city Gath, and giving 
no evidence in his writings of those vivid impressions of city life which 
would be felt by a resident in Jerusalem. But the living in a small 
country place did not then imply that one was out of touch with the 
affairs of the great world. An English village a hundred years ago 
was a long way removed from the capital in thought and sentiment. 
And in the still earlier days when place-names were being given, the 
inhabitants of one of our secluded valleys were so cut off from their 
fellows that they would call a rock Eagle Crag or a small sheet of 
water Blea Tarn, quite unaware that on the other side of the hill the 
same titles were being affixed to other cliffs and waters. In the East 
it has ever been different : news permeates in an astounding fashion, 
and public business has always been known and canvassed in the 
informal village parliaments. To call a man a rural prophet is not 
to say that he was ignorant. And the exceeding minuteness of the 
Kingdom of Judah made everybody conversant with the things that 
concerned the nation. The most distant town was not more than 

1 The prophets might be arranged in two classes: those whose father's name is 
given — Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Zechariah; and 
those where it is omitted — Amos, Micah, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Nahum, Haggai, and 
the anonymous Malachi. In several instances it is easy to detect the reason for the 
insertion or omission. 
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fifty miles from the metropolis. Still we must admit that the range 
of Micah's ideas was not very wide. Unlike the shepherd-prophet 
Amos, he utters no oracles against the adjacent tribes. Unlike his 
own continuator in the sixth and seventh chapters, he has little to 
say to the general public. His concern is with the conduct of the 
upper classes. From him they may learn what men of lower rank 
and greater worth think about them. And there is little variety either 
in the tone or the substance of his addresses. His theme is the 
prevalence of a few grave sins and the consequences which must 

follow : 

Sad privilege is mine, to show 

What hour, which way, the bitter streams will flow. 

He is one of those narrow men, possessed of or possessed by a single 
idea, who, by reason of the pertinacity with which they have ham- 
mered at it, have driven it like a wedge into the conscience of their 
fellows. Elijah the Tishbite, Ignatius Loyola, Wesley, John Howard 
— there are other interests in human life besides those which these 
men represented. But in every such case concentration was the secret 
of power. "Yes," a monk said, "I have but one window; still it 
looks toward heaven." 

We must distinguish between the genuine products of Micah's 
pen and the accretions which have gathered around them. It is 
impossible to read the seven chapters of the book without perceiving 
that the transcribers of the Old Testament, here as elsewhere, have 
been careful to preserve the anonymous literature which they deemed 
valuable. For this we are greatly their debtors. But for it we should 
have missed the noblest summary of God's will in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures (Mic. 6:8), and one of the most moving proclamations of his 
grace (Mic. 7:18). With the obvious exception 2 of 2:12, 13, the 
first three chapters belong to Micah. The great bulk of the remain- 
ing chapters is of later date. The three from his pen are made up 
of fragments, 3 notes which indicate the salient points of his dis- 
courses. These speeches were delivered on occasions separated 

2 No one would stultify himself by introducing the promise of a triumphant return 
from captivity into the midst of threatenings of disaster, especially when no express 
mention of the exile had yet been made. 

3 Note the hiatus between 3:3 and 3: 4. From y.$ the speaker doubtless went on 
to announce the approaching judgment, in the midst of which we find ourselves in 3 : 4. 
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from each other by moderately long intervals of time. Part, at least, 
of the first chapter comes from immediately before the fall of Samaria, 
722 B.C. (1:6, 7). The minatory verse 3:12 was spoken within the 
reign of Hezekiah (Jer. 26:186), who probably did not ascend the 
throne till 715 B.C. 4 

It was said just now that the prophet's attention was concentrated 
on the behavior of the powerful. At the outset, however, he draws 
no distinction between the classes and the masses. "For the trans- 
gresssion of Jacob is all this, and for the sin 5 of the house of Israel. 
What 6 is the transgression of Jacob? Is it not Samaria? And 
what is the sin of the house of Judah? 7 Is it not Jerusalem?" 
Samaria and Jerusalem stand for the entire life and character of their 
respective countries. And they are a mass of corruption. Their 
very name is equivalent to the word "transgression." They are sin 
and nothing else. That is the countryman's verdict on the town. 
He sees its wickedness so plainly that he has no eyes for other features. 
Perhaps a townsman would have called attention to the zeal and 
splendor with which worship was offered at the two great centers. 
At Jerusalem men would speak of the "temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and offerings." In our own day the followers of 
Dr. Johnson, who preferred Fleet Street to all green fields, are many. 
And they can give reasons. The eager life which is evolved where 
multitudes strike fire from each other; the enterprises of pith and 
moment which can be taken up by a great community; the public 
spirit of able workers who have ideals of education, sanitation, and 
beauty, and spend their lives for the realization of these; the magnifi- 
cent devotion of the men and women who go down into the depths 
to save the submerged; the possibilities of culture and refinement 

4 Even if the earlier date for his accession, 728 B.C., be adopted, there are a 
definiteness and finality in 3:12 which characterize a later period than that in which 
1:9 originated. 

5 The LXX has the singular, and this is supported by the parallelism. 

6 Literally, who. The reference here, as in other passages where our idiom requires 
■what, is to the people inhabiting a place and implied in the mention of it. 

7 It would be meaningless to assert that Jerusalem is " the high-places of Judah." 
The parallelism requires "sin:" the LXX, Syriac, and Targum all read "the sin of 
the house of Judah." The word " sin " accidentally dropped out of the Hebrew text, 
and its word for "house," which had thus lost all relevance, was altered into the very 
similar-looking word for "high-places." 
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which are to be found only where wealth is accumulated — these 
refuse to be overlooked. Yet there is the other side. Who can 
contemplate the slum life of a modern capital without feeling that 
the ideals of religion cannot possibly be realized there ? There, too, 
temptations are concentrated, unhealthy excitements abound, sins 
can be committed without restraint, detection, or punishment. 
Juvenal complained that the Rome of his day had become the recep- 
tacle for all the vices of the East, 8 and Samuel Johnson found his 
own beloved city 

the needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome, 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupting state. 

Moral, as well as economic, reasons justify the anxiety with which 
thoughtful men regard the depletion of the country, the repletion of 
the towns. 

When Micah turns to the class with which he is especially con- 
cerned, he finds them wholly occupied in increasing their possessions, 
and that not by fair means, but by oppressing the weak. They 
could not sleep for thinking how this might be done. They lay in 
bed forming their plans and were up with the dawn to carry them 
into execution (2:1, 2). Micah's great contemporary describes the 
method: "Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst 
of the land " (Isa. 5:8). They succeed in establishing themselves as a 
small class of rich men, at the cost of creating a very large class of 
very poor. "They make a solitude and call it peace." Much the 
same course was pursued by English landowners in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

They consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and cities. For 
look in what parts of the realm doth grow the finest and therefore dearest wool, 
these noblemen and gentlemen, yea, and certain abbots .... inclose all into 
pastures; they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and leave nothing 
standing, but only the church to be made a sheephouse The husband- 
men be thrust out of their own, or else by coveyne and fraud or by violent oppres- 
sion they be put besides it; or by wrongs and injuries they be so wearied that 
they be compelled to sell all. 9 

8 Sat., Ill, 60-65. 9 Utopia, Part I. 
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The modern methods are different, but the spirit and aim are 
identical. The great combinations by which the markets are ruled 
are unblushingly self-regarding, altogether careless as to who goes 
down before them. 

It is the disposition, even more than the result, which arouses 
the prophet's indignation. These magnates of Judah ask only one 
question: "Have we the power to do this?" If it were inquired, 
"Have you the right ?" they would smile and go on. That is one of 
the temptations to which men in high position are exposed. They 
need the reminder that 

it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

It was but a few days ago that an English judge, summing up a case, 
remarked that he doubted whethet "he lived in a country where 
despotic rule over tied slaves or serfs was out of fashion." Most of 
us have reason to examine our conscience as to our behavior toward 
inferiors. 

The prophet assumes that his hearers have considered such ques- 
tions. His query to the "heads of Jacob and rulers of the house of 
Israel" is: "Is it not for you to know judgment?" (Mic. 3:1.) 
When Jeremiah was discouraged by the ignorance and callousness 
of the populace, he made a like appeal: "I will get me unto the great 
men, and will speak unto them; for they know the way of the Lord, 
and the judgment of their God" (Jer. 5:5). He was not flattering 
" the great men," but was proceeding on a reasonable supposition. If 
they do not understand the requirements of righteousness, who will ? 
They have ampler leisure for attaining wisdom, and less need to deviate 
from it. Wordsworth describes a man thus : 

Happy and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had no painful pressure from without, 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. 

Even so can the heads and rulers afford to know the right and act on 
it. Theirs is the high privilege of understanding the foundations on 
which the welfare of society rests. They are the natural representa- 
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tives of broad, unselfish, generous views. Pity the poor souls which 
are made small, hard, and angular by the cruel struggle for a bare 
subsistence! Their limitations are not to be imputed to them for 
unrighteousness. But sympathies, tender and quick, are to be 
expected from those who have not been cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined. 

The sentences which follow sting like whipcord. That is because 
of the connection — or shall we call it the lack of connection? — 
between them and this assumption: "You heads and nobles ought 
to know what is fair." These are the men from whom so much 
was to be expected. And this is what they are: "hating goodness 
and loving wickedness; plucking off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones; who also eat the flesh of my people, 
and they flay their skin from off them, and break their bones; yea, 
they drop them in pieces as flesh in the pot and as meat in the midst 
of the caldron." The reiteration of these distasteful figures brings 
out the indignity under which the speaker and the people smart — 
a worse indignity than the Moabites inflicted on the king of Edom 
when they burned his bones for lime (Amos 2:1). For there are 
living men who can feel the contumely. And when men are treated 
as cattle rather than as human beings, the degraded humanity which 
is thus created has an ugly habit of avenging itself, sometimes by that 
habitual criminality which is a dangerous war against society, some- 
times by fierce revolutions. The Marquis d'Evemonde in Charles 
Dickens' tale flunks nothing of his coach being driven over a peasant 
lad ; the reply takes the form of midnight assassination, the tumbril, 
and the guillotine. For the safety of society, to say nothing of 
higher motives, it is advisable to respect the image of God in man. 

The prophet is a seer. Veils drop from before his eyes and 
realities are visible. The heads of Jacob and the princes of Judah 
might point to their ivory palaces and houses of squared stones. 
He exclaims: "They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
injustice." These are the building materials: for mortar, the blood 
of the men whose lives have been sacrificed to swell the oppressor's 
gains; for stones and timber, the unscrupulousness and injustice 
which have grasped at everything. Out of these has the whole fabric 
of apparent prosperity been reared. There is a pathetic Scotch 
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song in which the fishwives bid the buyers remember that the "caller 
herrin" are the "souls of men," the lives of the men who risk all for 
their children's bread. But that is by their own choice and the 
ordering of Providence. Far otherwise is it when speculators make 
fortunes by ruining the unwary. What epithets would be strong 
enough for the false statements by which the widow and the orphan 
are gulled ? It is a novelist, not a professed moralist, who paints the 
picture of a schemer rigging the market, and hearing that the success 
of his move has driven an honest man to commit suicide : '"We have 
put our hands to the plow, and we must not let homicide stop us.' 
So saying, he steadied his nerves with a glass of brandy, and prepared 
for the labors of the day." 

In his Histoire du peuple d'Israel, 10 Renan represents the attitude 
of the great prophets toward the leading men of their day as one of 
opposition to necessary abuses. The rulers were bringing the nation 
into line with the general movement of humanity, and the evils against 
which Isaiah and Micah protested were inevitable accompaniments 
of the transition from the old order to the new. If this is correct, 
our sympathies will need to be divided. We shall pity the sufferers 
without severely blaming the oppressors. We shall remember De 
Mandeville's "Fable of the Bees," who lived in their hives like men, 

Millions endeavoring to supply 
Each other's lust and vanity, 

and his doctrine that the enrichment of the commonwealth is due 
to the push and activity of persons seeking their private gain. And 
so it is. The manifold improvements in the material condition of 
society, the inventions which have brought unnumbered comforts 
to the poor man's door, the swift means of communication which 
have added so much to the comfort and pleasure of life, have originated 
for the most part in the worker's determination to advance his own 
interests. It is a waste of time to declaim against this motive. We 
cannot put back the clock. The dreams of reorganizing society on 
simpler lines have stopped short of realization. Coleridge and 
Southey never reached Susquehanna, and, if they had, the pantiso- 
cratic scheme would have failed. The Franciscan Order abandoned 
one of the main principles of its founder before he was taken from its 

10 Vol. II, p. 496, and in many other places. 
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head. Yet there are two channels along which the influence of Micah 
and his peers may freely run. We may keep an open eye for the 
plentiful crop of injustices which spring up one after another out of 
our social and industrial system, can set them in the light of publicity 
and seek remedies. And we can oppose, in every possible way — 
chiefly by example — the current belief that the acquisition of wealth 
is man's summum bonum. We can stand aside from the rush and 
hurry. Much as the world owes to the progress of civilization, man- 
kind would not have been one whit less happy if the rate of advance 
had been a little slower. Fewer crimes would have been committed ; 
there would have been less feverishness, more serenity of mind, more 
both of leisure and disposition to occupy ourselves with the things of 
the spirit. A world poorer in gold and diamonds would have been 
richer in happiness, righteousness, and good-will. The community 
cannot be expected to follow the exceptional men in the details of 
their conduct, but Emerson's saying concerning Thoreau expresses 
a by no means unworthy ideal: "He chose to be rich by making his 
wants few, and supplying them himself." 

Micah does not lay so much stress on the prevalent sensuality as 
some of his brethren. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah use far stronger 
language. But he was not unaware of the evil: "If a man walking 
in wind and falsehood do he, saying I will prophesy" unto thee of 
wine and of strong drink; he shall even be the prophet of this people." 
Any promise of the means of self-indulgence was welcome to their 
ears. Our conversation naturally turns on the subjects we are 
interested in. And, therefore, by our words we are justified or con- 
demned. That suggests a serious outlook for a considerable section 
of modern society, in which no mention is heard of anything save 

11 It is impossible to find a satisfactory rendering of the word used here and in vs. 
6, or to determine with confidence the exact shade of meaning with which it was first 
applied to prophecy. It is used of the clouds dropping rain, the mountains dripping 
with new wine, the lips of a woman dropping honied words, the speech of the prophets. 
Kautzsch, p. 653 of the extra volume of Hastings' Dictionary oj the Bible, thinks it pre- 
serves a trace of the frenzy in which the earlier prophets spoke, and " means primarily 
to let drop, sc. slaver, as is usual with epileptics and madmen." But is there anything 
in the history of the word, so far as that is traceable, to justify the supposition ? It 
seems more probable that it preserves a reminiscence of the detached utterances, the 
short oracular sentences, the less coherent words of the seers, as contrasted with long 
and sustained discourse. Our babble, prattle, chatter convey something of the idea. 
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amusements. The new play; last Sunday's little dinner; the amount 
won or lost on a bet ; the run with the hounds or the game at tennis — 
there is any quantity of talk on these subjects. Drip, drip, drip, 
fall the empty, idle words. All other fountains are dry. 

The honorable title of prophet was bestowed by their admirers 
on men who took the lead in such vain speech. As a whole, it would 
be nearer the mark to call them diviners (Mic. 3:5-7). They were 
still in the condition from which the better type of prophecy had 
emerged. In earlier times a man might be a seer, faithful to Yahweh, 
but receiving a fee from those who came to consult him (1 Sam. 9:8), 
making use, too, of occult methods, formulas of divination, and the 
like (Numb. 24:1). But prophecy, in the sense in which we usually 
take it, had shaken off all connection with divination, and had become 
a free, independent service of God, unpaid by men. To that are due 
its splendid outspokenness and fidelity. So long as God's messenger 
to the people was paid by the people there was a danger that he might 
sell the truth to serve the hour. The diviners whom Micah knew, to 
whom the name of prophets was not yet entirely denied, foretold 
prosperity to those who satisfied their greed, and did their utmost to 
injure those who refused to gratify them (Mic. 3:5). Micah loathes 
the idea of a prophet being paid (Mic. 3:11). The greatest of the 
Greek teachers were in full sympathy with this feeling: Socrates 
and Plato refused to accept fees. Grote 12 reminds us that the former 
"considered such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, robbing 
the teacher of all free choice as to persons or proceeding." One is 
tempted to indulge the wish that the ministers of our own religion 
could occupy that untrammeled position. St. Hugh of Lincoln owed 
his bishopric to Henry II. When the occasion arose, he opposed 
the king, temperately but unflinchingly : " I know myself to be indebted 
to your Highness for my late promotion. I considered that your 
Highness' soul would be in danger if I was found wanting in the 

12 History oj Greece, Vol. VI, pp. 54 f. In the same connection he points out 
that in the days of the republic and early empire no Roman would consent to receive 
payment from the client whose cause he maintained in the law courts. But this did 
not continue. The satirist of the first century exclaims: " Omnia Romae cum pretio! '' 
This stage had already been reached in Judah. Every man had his price. The judges 
received bribes, and the decisions of the priests on points of ritual or ceremonial sub- 
mitted to them were determined by the greater or smaller amount of money brought 
by the inquirer (Mic. 3:11). 
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discharge of my duties; and therefore it was that I used the censures 
of the church when I held them to be necessary, and that I resisted 
an improper attempt on your part upon a stall in my cathedral." 
We are not all St. Hughs. But we can all distinguish between 
injustice and righteousness. And at any cost we are bound some- 
times to depart from generalities, and say: "Thou art the man." 
The essential preliminary condition is that we make ourselves masters 
of the subject in which we interpose. Nothing but harm is done by 
ignorant interference. In the labor disputes of the present day both 
employers and employed have rights; both those who toil with their 
hands and those who direct the laborer have faults. To both the 
minister of religion must speak plainly; of neither is he to be the blind 
partisan. He will need to devote far more time to the study of social 
science than his predecessors gave. And perhaps this will necessitate 
a very strong and determined effort to keep in close touch with the 
Spirit of God. 

It is time that we considered the divine attitude toward the rulers 
of Judah, as Micah understood it. Yahweh descends from his 
temple in heaven, and in two ways bears testimony against them 
(Mic. 1:2-7). 

He bears testimony against them, first, by the storm and earth- 
quake which proclaim his presence (Mic. 1 :3-4). In the ages when 
every event was ascribed to his direct action it was inevitable that the 
roar of the storm, the confusion and havoc of the earthquake, should 
be interpreted as tokens of his displeasure. Two thousand years 
later than Micah, the great Florentine preacher asserts that "famines 
and inundations, and pestilences, and many other signs of coming 
evil, announce the anger of the Almighty." That point of view is 
no longer tenable. History and science combine to prove that no 
provision has been made for dovetailing natural phenomena into the 
details of human conduct. And the reason is not far to seek. Nature 
would cease to be natural were its processes so adjusted. We gain 
immeasurably more by the regularity of its course than we should 
by any deviations, however apparently useful. Nor has our faith 
in the reality of God's presence and operation at all suffered. "If 
he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his voice." We see power, 
wisdom, order everywhere. The faithful response which nature 
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makes to those who comply with her conditions, good and bad men 
alike, is a righteous thing. And Jesus has taught us to see the splen- 
did generosity of God in the sunlight and rain which come to men as 
men, not waiting to distinguish between just and unjust. 

Secondly, Yahweh bears testimony against his people by the 
destruction of Samaria and the disasters which herald the approach- 
ing ruin of Judah (Mic. 1 :6-i6). He reduces the former to a mere 
rubbish-heap. He devises an evil against Judah, from which the 
people shall not be able to remove their neck. Doubtless the prophet 
thought of this as accomplished by the immediate action of God 
himself. But we are more interested in noticing his sense of the 
natural connection between wrong-doing and penalty. Concerning 
Samaria he predicts: "All her graven images shall be beaten to 
pieces, and all her Asherim 13 shall be burned with fire, and all her 
idols will I lay desolate: for of the hire of an harlot she gathered 
them, and unto the hire of an harlot shall they return" (Mic. 1:7). 
The Samaritans attributed their prosperity to the baals, the nature- 
gods of Canaan (Hos. 2:5), to whose worship they had abandoned 
themselves. Such conduct was nothing less than spiritual unchas- 
tity, unfaithfulness to him who had betrothed them to himself. 14 
Its fruits should perish in like manner as they came. The victorious 
enemy would carry off and devote to idolatrous purposes what was 
supposed to have come from idolatry. We have a proverb which 
embodies the same principle: "Come lightly, go lightly;" or, as they 
put it in the country where horse- racing is a mania; "What is got 
over the horse's back goes under his belly." 

Again, in the second chapter, which is directed against the nobles 
of the Southern Kingdom, they are charged with driving women out 

J 3 The Hebrew Bible reads "hires." It is difficult to believe that this was Micah's 
word. The Hebrew words for "hires" and "Asherim" are not very unlike in 
appearance. The "asherah," or wooden pole, set up beside an altar, would be the 
right material for burning. The phrase is used at Deut. 12:3. Neither the Syriac nor 
the Targum seems to have read "hires," for the former has "objects of reverence," 
and the latter "idols." 

•4 There is an alternative interpretation. Micah may be referring to temple- 
prostitutes, whose gains were devoted to the service of the nature-gods in Canaan and 
elsewhere. This disgusting institution found its way into Israel, and there is a strong 
protest at Deut. 23:18 against the acceptance of these "hires." But the language of 
Mic. 1 : 7 does not seem explicit and pointed enough to justify the interpretation. 
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of their delightful homes and children into slavery. As a recompense 
in kind, they, too, shall be expelled: "Arise ye, and depart, for this 
is not your rest, because of uncleanness that destroyeth, even with a 
grievous destruction." The uncleanness is moral, not ceremonial. 
Pollutions on which the priests might lay stress — e. g., involuntary 
proximity to a dead body (Numb. 6:11) — did not weigh heavily in 
a prophet's judgment. A morally healthy man may observe such 
rules, but will ascribe to them little intrinsic value. St. Francis, 
knowing well the prejudices of his visitors, exclaimed: "You have 
come here believing that you will find a great saint. What will you 
think when you learn that I have been eating meat all through 
Advent ?" It is not such things that defile the land, but unchastity, 
hard-heartedness, injustice, murder. To rid itself of these it would 
cast forth the evil-doer, as it had once got rid of the sensual Canaanites 
(Lev. 18:28). This is a practical way of declaring that vice destroys 
its perpetrator, that the sins of a nation are its ruin. Matthew 
Arnold was not the man to make a wanton attack on France. He 
was far too enamored of her genius. But in one of his American 
lectures, bewailing the French worship of the great goddess Aselgeia, 
he avers that "for human societies it is ruin. Once admitted and 
fostered, it eats like a canker, and with difficulty can ever be brought 
to let go its hold again." Whatever may be the characteristic vice, 
it is a menace to the well-being of the body politic. Competent 
observers tell us that in India there is hardly such a thing as a business 
partnership between natives, because everyone knows that his asso- 
ciate would take the first opportunity of robbing him. It is easy to 
see what a hindrance this puts in the way of prosperity. Each of 
us, in his own country, can mark the presence of grave faults which 
are worse than hindrances, positive causes of weakness and decay. 
Uncleanness destroyeth. "Wickedness burnetii as the fire; it devour- 
eth the briars and thorns; yea, it kindleth in the thickets of the 
forest, and they roll upward in thick clouds of smoke" (Isa. 9:18). 
Before Micah can reckon his commission to be fulfilled he must 
therefore predict the very worst that could happen: "Therefore shall 
Zion for your sake be plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high-places of a forest." 
That is his last word. His contemporary, Isaiah, relieved the somber 
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picture with here and there a hopeful touch. He was certain that 
the judgment would fall, but he clung to the belief that an elect and 
worthy remnant would survive. The difference may have been 
due partly to the fact that Isaiah was at the very center of the national 
life and was able to do somewhat toward shaping and carrying out 
measures of reform. A thinker is apt to become despondent. A 
busy worker cannot quite believe that all effort is useless. And 
when the thinker maintains that it is too late to mend, his hearers 
may prove him mistaken. For the misfortunes justly foretold are 
not absolutely predestinated. In the background of the gloomiest 
prophet's consciousness there lay the feeling which Jeremiah puts 
into explicit language (Jer. 18:7-10), that the execution or remission 
of the penalty depends on the manner in which the threat is received ; 
the feeling which Savonarola puts in another way when he based his 
conviction that judgment was not far off on the fact that his predic- 
tions sprang from Christian doctrine. Charles Dickens showed deep 
insight into the human heart and into the gracious will of God when 
he made one of his most attractive heroes out of the man who had 
wasted all his powers, whose life seemed to himself "an eddy that 
turned and turned purposeless, until the stream absorbed it, and 
carried it on to the sea." The conviction that he could make nothing 
of it moved him to sacrifice it for others. 

King and people, somewhat to the surprise of a later generation 
(Jer. 26:18), bore with the rough speech of the Morashtite. His 
sincerity, sympathy, and strength compelled their respect. Sincerity 
has a penetrating note which is sure to touch the conscience of some 
in the crowd. Sympathy makes itself felt. And this man's fellow- 
feeling was so deep that he already suffered in imagination what his 
countrymen would afterward experience. He treads the weary way 
of exile, stripped of the robe of ease and dignity, clad only in his 
under garments, as the prisoners will be when their brutal con- 
querors drive them into captivity. He utters the piercing wail for 
the dead which every traveler in the East has heard (Mic. 1:8): 

No joy of mine to invite the thunder down, 
No pride, the uprising whirlwind to survey. 

And it is a strong man who suffers for them thus. "I truly," he 

can aver, in contrast to the feeble, discredited, professional diviners 
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and prophets, " am full of power by the spirit of Yahweh, and of 
judgment and of might." The vigor of his utterances, the spirit of 
righteousness in which they are steeped, the courage with which he 
stood almost alone against officials and aristocracy, justify the asser- 
tion. Sorrow has not made of him a weakling. 

If he found a hearing, it was not without some interruptions. The 
little knots of men who gathered around him in the entrance to the 
village, some so-called prophets among the number, grew weary of 
his speech. " Chatter ye not — thus they chatter — ye shall not chatter 
of these things" (Mic. 2:6). He seemed to them to be always find- 
ing fault and predicting evil, like his namesake in the days of Ahab 
(1 Kings 22:8). How dare he suggest that there could be a limit to 
the divine patience with Israel? Are these his doings, these judg- 
ments and punishments? (Mic. 2:6, 7). Incredible! Surely he 
will deliver, not afflict, his people. Nay, these are his doings, and 
there is nothing strange or arbitrary in them. Had the people walked 
uprightly, his doings would have been correspondingly gracious 
(Mic. 2:7). He has changed his countenance and his hand because 
of their conduct and for their good. 

What would be the most dreadful thing, do you think ? To me it seemed 
the other day that it would be for God to let any fault or wrong in me pass; for 
him not to mind, not to care about it. Better hell a thousand times than that. 
Let him forgive, splendidly, tenderly, but let it be forgiveness, not never-minding. 
Let him make every excuse, every honest excuse for us, for that is but fair; but 
let not our Father be content that one spot should be passed by, or one shade 
less than his righteousness satisfy him in us. 

So George Macdonald writes today; and Bishop Andrewes in the 
seventeenth century: 

From Thine anger, 
But yet more from Thy ceasing to be angry, 
Deliver us. 



